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PREFACE 



Career education represents an etYort to help all persons understand and 
capitalize on the changing relationships between education and work -paid or 
unpaid. As such, it is certainly for such special portions of the population as the 
handicapped, nnnority and low income persons, and the gifted/talented of the 
nation. 

The Office of Career education, DSOE, has systematically included demon- 
stration project*: in career cuuration tor such groups since it was organized un^ier 
V L. 93-380. With only SIO million available for j// career education demonstra- 
tion projects, the OCE efforts have been relatively small. Hie smallness ot the 
effort is ii. no way related to our perception of the importance of tlie problem. 

The tlite ; papers included here represent attempts, on the part of the Office 
of Career Education, to squarely face the need for improving the delivery of 
career education to special portions of the population. Each represents an 
attempt to both conceptualize the nature of the effort needed and to emphasize 
th? importance of the effort. During the last two years, consultative assistance, 
from experts in each of the three areas represented in these papers, has been 
sought by and given to the Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
In general, these consultants have appeared to be m fairly high agreement 
regarding the conceptual views found in these three papers. 

It is hoped that these three papers may, by being combined here, serve a 
useful Jiational purpose in calling attention to the problem and in encouraging a 
national eff ort to move toward solutions. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR MINORITY AND LOW-INCOME PERSONS 



Career odiicalioii, for minority and low-inconic persons, has, to date, been 
generally a mailer of over-prumise and underHielivery . The ,e\pcrlise assembled 
here will hopefully be dcdicaled lo cor re cling ill is silualion, not to denying lis 
vaUdily ihiongh ihe splendid examples of praeliee lo be presenied. Such 
exa.mples will be bellcr viewed as poiniiJig ihe way loward progress tlian in 
denying ihe irulh of Lliis accnsalion. If this happens, we should be able lo devise 
a "career education game plan" ihal will be superior lo any particular example 
presenied lie re. Lei ihis be our go;il. 

To build positively demands that we be willing lo look re:ilislically at both 
promises and at problems in three categories; (i) conceptual assumptions of 
career education; (2) process assumptions of career development; and (3) 
programmatic assumptions of career cdu(^ation. By devoting this presentation 
primarily to a discussion of these assumptions, ihd resources lo be discussed 
during tlie remainder of the conference should assume greater relevance. 

To discuss each major kind of assumption fully and completely would require 
a very large book. Here, only a brief outline of each can be presented. I 
apologize here to those who are sure to accuse me of painting loo bleak a 
picture. Having apologized, 1 want to move aliead. That is, in my opinion, if 1 
present a problem that has no basis in reality, you can readily dismiss it. I sinply 
ask that we face those that cannot be dismissed. 

Conceptual Assumptions of Career Education 

Tw,i bisic concept assumptions of career education constitute serious 
operationiii '.halleng,*s wnen we <;eek to meet the needs of minority and 
low-income students. One of Lhese assumptions is that career education is for all 
persons. Tlie second is that career education is humanistically oriented. Botli 
assumptions require brief discussion here. 

From the outset, we have pictured career education as an emphasis for all 
persons, at all educational levels, in all settings in our society. We have said that 
career education should be available to very young children and to adults in the 
retirement years— to males and to females— to the physically and mentally 
handicapped and to gifted and talented persons-to high school dropouts and to 
college graduates-to the rich and to the poor. We have said that ALL persons 
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need to know, uiulcistaniL a*ul act on the inci:\isingl\ close relationships 
between ediicatu;n and woik that exist in oin societ> at the [Mcsent time. T!ie 
assnni[Mion. ui nn opmioiu is sound and must he presei\ed. 

This audience need not be leniiiided that witluuii unequal lesMUice?.. euualit\ 
ot" op[n>rtuint\ is virtualK' impossible lor those who must start oui bi.^iiiiid. In a 
democratic si»ciet\, ''pooT' is a relative ciMicept. It is if^evitable iii thai soaie 
members ol" society will have more than others. Thus, in a relative sense, the 
presence ot" [)<~>or people does net seem evil. What is evil is die assumption that, 
in generation alter generation, lower income persims must al a\s be expected to 
cinne troin the same tainilies. Yo make any ciMicepi. such as career education. 
equalK uvailable loall is toguaraniee tiiat this situation will be perp-Muated. 

Our j>hilosLiphy is dedicated to destruction -.){" die cycle ot' poverty. 
Possibilities for doing sd will be discussed shoi tl\ , 

The second conceptual promise ol' caieer education, for minority and 
low-income persons, is that it is humanistically onented. 1 recogni/e !iow strange 
this statement luusi sound. If 1 didn't think I could defend it, I would not have 
said it. 

1 have tried to et nice pt ua I i/e career education around a four letter word 
called ''work." In doing so, I have defined work as follows: 

Work is consciou.s effort;'* other than activities whose prime purpose 
is CO [ling or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
and/or for oneself and others. 

This definition obviously includes unpaid work as well as paid employment. Its 
emphasis on "conscious choice'' distinguishes "work'' from *'labor" that is 
forced on the person or performed involuntarily. Its emphasis on ^'producing'' 
refers to the human need of all human beings toJ^^ -to accomplish -lo achieve 
sometliing that will allow the individual to be someone. Its emphasis on 
''benefits" illustrates the need we all have to know that somebody needs me for 
something- that it does make a difference that I exist. Former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson expressed this need well in a speech when he said "to hunger for use 
and to go unused is the greatest hunger of all.'' Career education is dedicated to 
relieving all persons from the hunger. That is why I say it is humanistically 
oriented. 

It is obvious that career education speaks to what Maslow described as the 
higher order need for selt'-actualization. It is equally obvious that, if one follows 
Maslow, meeting this need is dependent on meeting the more basic needs of 
survival, security, love, and belonging. We have translated our humanistic 
orientation for career education into goals that say we seek to make work 
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possibk\ incaiiiimful, ;iin.l sjtisfyiiii: foi awU nuliviiiiial. In si» doiii,L\ loo. 
have vihviv)usly used an Didcriiui oi needs af^pioacli. lliai is. w ork caii'uu he 
''lueaiuiiLiUir' until it is fiist "possililc.*' It ^'ainuu he "Natists iiiu"* unless h in liisl 
"nieaniiu^t'ul 

hor several years, youth unempU>\ meiit has hoen appio\iin;itel\ tluee tunes 
as iireat as adult UjieinpK)vnient. h"urther, uiiemployment anionu iiniu)iit\ yout!i 
has been approximately double tliai'» t"or white youlh. I'urtiicr. uneniployineiu 
rales tor females have been hiiiiier tiuui tor males. Ihe sickeniuii stability ot' the 
statistics takes on .idded meaiiinii in times when iieneral adult unemploy nient 
rates are risini!. W ith unemployment rates in the imier city hitihei than tor the 
country as a whole, the employment prospect^ I'acini; luinorily, low-income 
youth t'rom inner city enviionnients seem bleak indeed. 1 have often observed 
thai youth with nothini: to do seldom do nothini:. It is piohably an 
understatement to s;iy that we face an e\pK)sive situation. 

The i:oals of career educatiitn can neve; be met for minv)nt\ and low-incoiik 
persons unless major and decisive action is llrst taken to attack and solve the 
ycnith unemployment problem. Survival and security needs, related to work, 
must take initial precedence over meeting liigjui order self-actuali/.ation needs. 
It seems both unwise and unproductive to emphasi/e the personal meaninefui- 
ness of volunteer, unpaid work to minority and low-income persons prior to 
meeting their needs tor [uid employment. They already know what it's like not 
to be paid. Unless there is paid employment available at tlie time students leave 
school, career education, for mimuity and low-income youth, is a cop -out. 

At the same time, if career education were to content itself oidy with making 
work fxyssiblc for minority and low-income youth, the goals of career education 
would obviously not have been met. We would run the great risk ot' assigning 
minority and low-income youtli to a lite of labor while reserving the personal 
mcaningfulncss of work for the more afnuent. This simply must not be allowed 
to happen. 

Process Assumptions Of Career Education 

As a process, career education follows the model of career development. This 
model envisions a sequence involving, in a progressive manner, (a) career 
awareness; (b) career exploration; (c) career n:otivation: (d) career decision- 
making; (e) career preparation; (f) career entry: and (g) career maintenance and 
progression. Special problems exist for minority and low-income persons in each 
stage of this process. Only brief mention of such problems can be made here. 

Career awareness aims to acquaint the individual with a broad view of the 
nature of the world of work- including both unpaid work and die wodd of paid 
employment. That world cannot, for most inner-city youth, be seen in its 
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tMHuciN in (i:cir inuncdiate neidihorhood. More baiiic. that worhi is not known 
clearly to inanv of their teachers and counselors, and not to their narenis. 
Problems here art pervasive ui most inner-city eicMiv lUarv schools. 

C\ireer exploration seeks to help individuals consider possible occupational 
choices based on their mteresis and a[)titudes coupled witli an understanding of 
tlie basic nature of various occupations and their requirements tor entry To be 
eltective, career exploration must be luorc th.'Mi a vicarious experience. Reading 
about work is like reading about i.e\ i.e., it may very well be stimulating but it 
is seldom satisfying. If minority and low-income youth are to leave tlieir 
neighborhoods to explore the world of work first-hand, it is vital that Uiey see 
some persons in that world who are products of low-income inner city 
neigliborhoods. If tJiis cannot be accomplislied. career exploration may be more 
sell-deteating than productive for such youth. 

Caieer motivation concerns itself with work valuers and centers around 
helping the individual answer the question "Why sliould/ work?^^ If person from 
a very low-income tamily are asked whether they value ^Miiaking money" or 
*1ielping people" more, i: should not be surprising if they choose economic over 
altruistic values. The danger, of course, is in assuming tliat the individual has no 
altruistic work values. Money, as a sole motivational base, prevents one from 
developing long-term self-sustainmg motivational patterns. Unless minority and 
low-income youth can be given such a broader motivational base, they cannot be 
expected to persevere toward full career development, 

One ot Shelly's poems contains these lines; *Tatience and perseverance made 
a Bishop of His Rev erence, ' Unless motivation cpjI be diverse enough to produce 
perseverance, minority and low-income youth will find it difficult to afford the 
luxury of patience. 

Career decisionmaking seeki to help the mdividual answer three questions: 
(a) what is important to me;(b) what is possible for me: and (c) what isprobable 
tor me? We have been more succei>sful in demonstrating probable failure than 
possible success. Career decisionmaking, for minority and low-income youth, 
cannot be based simply on increasing self-understanding and understandings of 
occupational opportunities. Unless ii is accompanied by understandings of how 
to take advantage of such opportunities, it is likely to be more frustrating than 
helpful in its results. 

Decisionmaking is preceded by indecision. It isn't terribly serious to remain 
occupationally undecided if your fatlier owris the factory. However, for the 
minority and low-income youth who have immediate economic needs, occupa- 
tional indecision is a very serious matter indeed. Unless high quality career 
decision-making assistance is available, pressures of time will continue to force 
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numy yacli \outh lo settle loi Kusor lewis v>t' occupational aspiiation llian llicN 
shonM. 

[\irt of ^aicci dccisuMiniakiiiL' leads to occupational preparation prouiaius. 
I^tinlLMMS oi nuiii-iiiN aiul lo\s-incoiuo \outh arc pai ticulai 1\ serious in llu^ aica 
of ca' •; dcvcio[>nKMit. It is obvious thai lon^-iun prohlcms ot uunonlies are 
depenJeni. in pan. wii nioie nunou'y persons assuminii coinnuiniiv leadeiship 
roles and that such roles are, at present, largely beine taken by collei;c 
graduates. Thus, there is an absolute necessity lor encourauinii more niiiuuity 
aiui low-income persons to attend college. If career education goals arc to he 
met, college aircndahce will be seen as preparation lor work not simpK lor a 
degree. Too many such youth seem still to bo regardmg the college degree as an 
end in itself rather than as a means to an end. 

Wliile recogni/.ing and emphasizing the great need for more minority persons 
to become college graduates, it would be both tragic and unfair to fail lo 
emphasi/.e post higli school occupational preparation programs at less than the 
baccalaureate level. There can be no freedom if the lull range of possible 
vocational preparation choices is not made available for choice. Career e ducat iiMi 
cannot ignore or play down opportunities in vocational education tor nunority 
and low-income persons simply because more such persons should be going lo 
Cv>llege. Instead, the widest possible range of educational opportumtics must be 
made freely available for choice on the part of all minority and low-income 
youth - along with the financial aid necessary for implementing whatevei choices 
such individuals make. 

Finally, the continuing problems minority and low-income youth face in 
career entry and progression must be recogni/ed. In recent years, a relatively 
great deal of attention has been focused on helphig such youth solve problems ot 
career entry. Problems of career progression and advancement are equally 
important. If career education does not assume an active role in working -vitli 
others lo solve such problems, it will not have been beneficial, to the extent it 
has promised to be, for minority and low-income youth. 

Programmatic Assumptions Of Career Education 

Finally, I would like lo comment briefly on three programmatic assumptions 
of career education that are currently acting as operational deterrents to 
effective career education for minority and low -income persons. These are: (a) 
the assumption that career education is a collaborative effort; (b) the assumpUon 
that the classroom teacher is key to the success of career education; and (c) the 
assumption that career education is inexpensive. 

From the beginning, career education has been pictured as a collaborative 
effort involving the formal educational system, the home and family, and the 
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lui.Mncss-Lil)»»i-inviu.s!i>-pu»trsMoiLi}-;i,ne.iiincni LH)mmuni:> . llie stuMU'.lii nl a 
tii^oii ^.-oiMiii'iiui v \ wiu'oi cJiicaiiuii ctioii is tlepciuivMil on llic ion;j,tli ol cjch 

<>\\vu pinhl-ms toi iiMiKMilv Mul i:kuin;> riiidcnts hccoiDv^ 

ninncdi.iU'K .ipp,iu'iiL Tiic ninci cit> vlhu»i. u hcii o^inpaicJ s\ idi 
v*Mi!Hcij\iiis 111 lUc MibuihN. :^ .>!UMi ,sL\ n no^.i .in i!^ nUivIciiI boih . C\iu\«i 
jili.v'.idon ^lc[iciuiN t.'ioaii> op. pairiiis u. u\t.ii pn.sHue woik valuos, ;jov>d uoi k 
liabit^ .iiui [o ,:nmm w>uih in .-aiooi Jo.isuwinKikini:. Aduiis hviiii: m llic Iioiik'> 
o! i)M!i> niiiioiiiv aiui lou -niLoins.' >ouili .110. af piv.sciii. nol well picpaicd lo 
:i\cpl Mkfi uspoiiMhihiics. I'aioci cltk-aiion ^'otmis hcaMl> on ihc husiiio^v 
:.i!>oi-Mulusii^-pi;iicsMona!-t:o\cMinioiu coniiiunui} lo pioviJc ubscrvatioiKiL 
ui»ik L'\p-!ii'iK\\ aihl uoik siua>' oppoitiinilics loi siiukMiis. I'liriliL'i. it depends 
on ilie \^;llnmness and avjilalulu^ inenihers ol' ihai eonnnunil\' lo soiac as 
levun^'e [KMvin.s m tlie ehtsMooin. 11 the busiiiess-laboi -indust i \ -piol'essional- 
riiineni coniiiuinitv is imuied to the innnediaie neiizhborhood v^f (lie inner 
ci(> . a la^'k !iorh ;|iiam!i\ and L|iia!ii> oi elToii is al.nosi sure to be TelL 

P'li^ ."olLiboiaiive cltoK ihe Sulu<oLs, the home and fainil> 

siiu^inre. and ti e bnsincss-labor-indnstr> -pi oression.il-tZoveinineiit coninuinii\ 
inu:jl Ik- siienLMhenod il qiialiiv ^-aieei eduLation is to be provided rornnn-wii\' 
and low -nuoinc v omli. 

A second pio:-iaininatie >i-Aiuni>i umi that me elasMooin teaeiiei is key to the 
success ot careei education Careei ediie:ilion asks the teacher tu use the 
nMnniunity as a leainniL: !aboraiot\ in which students can sec caiecr inipHcations 
o! snl^iect matter. It a.sks thai we open up the community to students and 
leachcfs nn lield trips and tor "hands-on" experiences. It asks that many 
persons t|oni tlie community be brought into the schools to serve as career 
education reso-urce persons. It asks the teacher to use a project approach to 
leaclime and to emphasi/c a "success approach," based on individualization of 
instruction, to the teaciiing learning process. The many inner-city teachers who, 
day alter day. find crowded classrooms, danger on the streets, and pupils who 
can't read fmd it ditTicult to become enthusiastic about the pleas and visions of 
career education. The problems of many are compounded by their own lack of 
experience in or contact with the world of work outside of formal education. 

The third programmatic assumption of career education is that it is 
inexpensive. This assumption is based, in part, on the fact that career education 
asks neither for new buildings nor for large increases in staff. It seeks to be 
infused into all .subjects rather than being added on as yet another part of the 
curriculum. In part, this assumption rests on a belief that, if youth are prepared 
for work and willing to work, they will find work that is satistying to themselves 
and beneficial \o society, 
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\\\ ihc caso ol ii.iiuMiiN .hkI low-iiicoiiic youilu \\m cniuc asMiiupHon appi-ais 
to be erioiHMiis. It l^ goiiiLi to cost si/eablc sums ot iiioiicv to i;iv^* uniLM-rii\ 
teachers the kiiul of iiislmvIcc Lnincalu>ii they \\\\\ lo \S(Mk in caicci 

education. Parent education piOi:i;uiis !"or career education m tiie inner-city will 
leciuire special statY and ^o cost money . Siiuilail> . t iel».i ti lp^ and \s oik 
experience site^ toi niinorit\ and lou-inco:ne youdi caiuiot he limited lo liic 
inner c;!\ itsell'. but nuM extend out a coiiMdeiahic diistaiKc. riuv. i^-o. \\\\\ 
requiic stLill and equipment and so cost mone\ . 

Career development programs, for minoriix and innei-cU\ \ouih. must, tl 
ihey aie to he etiective. be both iieavilv stalled and equipped \snli a wnk 
varietN' o\ career exploration and decisioinuakinu equipment All o{" thi> \sd! i'. 
expensive. I'inalh , the largest costs will he tiiose connected wall guaraiileein^ 
access to post high school educational progiams and : - real, bonafide 
emplo\nient for minority and inner-cii\ \outh. I nless boih aie purchased, 
neither will be available and career education will liave been \ et another hoax 
society has phiN cd on such v outh. 

Conchiding Remarks 

\n raising these problems career education lace:^ in meeting need^s of minorit\ 
ai:d low-ineome youth. I, in no wa>\ intend to imj'>l>- tluit I kiioss immediate and 
eftective solutions that can now be applied in solving them. At the same time. 1 
find myself full of several beliefs regarding solutions to those problems. I would 
be less than honest here if i failed to state their general nature. 

First. I ain convinced that, of all the things needed, money must suiely beat, 
by a vcrv wide margin, whatever is in second place, h.ven more important, we 
need other branches of government - the U.S. Departmeni o\ Labor, the 
Department of Commerce, the Depaitmeni of befense and manv others to ]o\\\ 
forces in emphasizing and implementing relationships between education and 
work in our society. We need the hu sin ess-labor-industry -professional commu- 
nity to recognize thai they, loo, have a stake in attaining the goals of career 
education. Finally, it seems to me that, in spite of our past failures to do so, we 
need to encourage the churches of the nation to become involved in caieer 
education. They have a key role lo play in problems involving value decisions 
and personal judgments. 

Second, I am convinced lhat. in spite of the problems I have specified iiere, 
career education can be a reality for minority and for inner-city youth. Many 
examples exist throughout tlie United States where effective actions are already 
being taken. The conference program here is filled with some of the better 
examples. Many others exist who could not be brought here. In no way are the 
problems of providing effective career education for minority and inner-city 
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yt)utli incapable of solution. Wo need tu build on the iiiajiy good e\:unplcs thai 
ru)w exist and go loiward together. 

Third, I am convniced that career education holds great promise tor meeting 
niaioi current needs oi* niinorit)' and iiiner-cit\ \ouih. It, as a iiatn)n, we 
connnittcd ourselves to career education tor such youth, it would pa\ big 
dividends both m terms ot' bringing personal meaning and meaninglulness lo 
their lives and in terms ot' bringing great benetlls to the laiger society. Career 
educatit>ri is a wnmer. We slu)uld not aband(Mi its impleinen uiiioii sim[)ly 
because formidable problems need to bo solved. The best wa\ to begin is to 
begin. And I think we slu)uld. 

[•inally. I am ctinvinced tiiat. in the absence of a sound and comp.eheiisive 
career education effort, problems of inini)rit>' and inner-city youth will surely 
become more ci)mple\ tor them and more difficult for society in the years 
ahead, We cannot continue to do what we have done in the past. Career 
education offers a positive, actuui piogram tor change It socms lo me to be 
worth tr\ing. 



CAREER EDUC ATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED PERSONS 



It ha^ W\'i\ aliiu-st iwo years siiKc .Icjn llebclci aiul I Lnlktbor.jtccl in uiiiii'i' 
ami cditiiiL: a set ot papeis iii a bonk entitled (urrcr I\i/jnufi:'>j j\,r (iijftul j//./ 
Talcnwd Smdcnis. I have no I'oud idea ^'t t|ic nun: her ot eopies tliat have f>een 
disirihuteil. M\ nnpressiiMi is that it :> iM'f k-^'- the "[>est seiiei'Misi. At ilie same 
tune, I have heaui re|>()ils that sevcra! thoii^jtivl ^opics ha'.e been sold. 

The most eomrnon ijut'slhw; I le^eive Ci iuerrnnu tli ii l)iM)k is usu.ili\ stated 
M the tnini lit 'AVh\ in the wnrld did yuu ehotKc to write b->nk or, (hat 
topij '" riie Ljue^liMii used to anuise me, and 1 wuiiid usiiaiiv !eji}>r.nd vviih some 
answer whiclu in elteci. said that I tiid ilie book in oidei lo enipliasi/i' tlie tact 
that career ediieation \va> tor moie than vocational education students. 1 don't 
bay that anymore lor two reasons. 1-iisl, I have ceasod uy be anmsL-d by the 
question and am now somewhat an^cretl when 1 hear it. Second, as I luive 
thoii^iit more aboijt career education lor j^'itted and talerUcd persons, it has 
become increasingly olnious that some siu li persons aie in voeaiional educa- 
tion thus making mv oripnal answer patently inappropriate. 

riie conversion ol "caie. r education" I mm an idea to a tull4)lowii concejit is 
still Jii j)iocess. I lowevei . even two years a^.'o, certain basic elemenis m the careci 
education concept were clearly in place elements thai served as ample 
lustilication \< \ a book on that topic. Inchided amoin' tln.v; conceptual 
elements were the lolhtwrn.-; 

1 . Careei educatHm is lot jll pervons (including tfie gj!'te<i and talented). 

2. Caieei education seeks to: (a) help all individuals understand and 
ea[>itali/c on relationshi[)s between education and work; and fh) make 
work a nuue meaningtiil part ol the tt)lal lifestyle iA all f)ersons. 

Career educalum is committed to cotidialtm^' race, sex, attd cultural 
barriers to full treedom ol career choices lor all perv»ns. 

4. Career edticali«)n stresses boili paid and unpaid W(uk in its c()nce[)tiia! 
el forts, llripaiti work includes the work o( the voltinleor and woik in 
which |)crsons cni/.a^c in pioduclive use ai leisure time. 

Siicli elements clearly pointed lo the ap|)ru|)rialencss ol » mi . ilering the topic 
ol* career education lor gilied and talcMitcd persons, liacti imwevcr, was small in 
comparison to ttic ap|)ropriatcness our delitiiiion ol **wor/ " lid 1 lor f»ilted and 
talented persons. H»c derinition in the book .'can llebeler an(j I did wiis. willi 
some sli^Ji! modification, tlie same dcliriillon I am currently usIhk. 'Ilic 
dcfit)iti()ri is: 
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"WORK" IS L'onscious citorl. oihi' thiiii activitii.*s wlu^so priniaiy 
piii[)osc is either coping or relaxation, aimed .11 producing benefiis 
toi onesell" jnd, or t\>r oiiosell and iUliots, 

That deliniiii)!!. in additu>n lo niakiiie cleai the tact thai wo include unpaid 
vvdrk as well as the woiM ul f)aul eniplov iiieiu in lujr coiiMdeialioiis. hopel'ulK 
also makes cleai thai we are talknuj about the basic human need tui all humun 
beings to ill) to achieve to accom[)lish ilnngs tliat will allow iJie individual to 
gain greater insiglit into botli who she or he is and why slw or he exisis. It is a 
very humanistic need the need we all have to feel that someone needs MI: tui 
something -that it d(^es make a dilTerencc that I exist that, because I exist, the 
world is in some way and lo some cxlent, better otY. Certainly, the liuinanislic 
nature of this concept of work makes it mandatory that gifted and talented 
persons be ifu-Iuded among the intended recipients ol a total career education 
etTort. 

As we were working on the book, certain piobleins in the dehvery ot" etlL-ctive 
career ediicalion to gifted and talented became clear. Some of these have 
become even more clear to me since the book was publislied. It is my purpose 
here to comment specifically on lour hr.)ad problems, each of which entails a 
number of sub-problems. By sharing them with you here. 1 hope that the prime 
result will he our joint conct nt ration on fmding solutions to each, not simply 
commenting on it.s presence or absence. 

Career Decisionmaking for Gifted and Talented Persons 

Three of the special challenges present in providing effective cateer education 
for gifted and talented persons are in the arena of career decisionmaking. One of 
these is centered around special difficulties involved in emphasizing cducati n, as 
preparation for work, with higlily intellectually gifted persons. This emphasis, as 
you know, underlies nuch of the operational efforts of career education. We 
have repeatedly said iliat the purpose of education cannot be simply 
education that persons do not go to school simply so that they can go on to 
still more schotji. Rather, we have tried to emphasl/e that education must be 
regarded as preparation lor something for making u living, for appreciating life, 
for enjoying self-iulfillmont in lil'e, for good citi/ensliip, lor good physical and 
mental health, for an\ t.mg else that could be juiid to represent a basic aim of 
American education. 

In 5lu)rt, we have encouraged students to think beyond schooling and to 
consider wliat they plan to do with their schooling after they have first left the 
domain i)f formal education. For some Intellectually gifted persons, this 
challenge has understandably met with little appeal. That is, such persons often 
lind the atmosphere of acadenilii quite congenial with their Interests and 
preferred lifestyles. After all, they know they can not only succeed, but also 
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excel if their eMiupcntioM is linuteil id a purely academic environment. Most of 
them aie also avvaie of the !act ihat, were tliey to leave the academic "nest" lor 
tlie worKl oi paid employment, their chances ot" rcmaming at the top of 
wluitcvcr competitive "pile" the\ find themselves in will be diminished. That is, 
they know that, in. the world oi paid employment, factors other than pure 
intellectual and academic aptitude phiy a major role in determining what is 
known as "success.'* Some have understandably reasoned that they prefei to 
stay m the academic envinuiment where they can always be assured of a position 
ot excellence. Thu.^, when the\ hear caicer education urge them to prepare 
themselves lor the world ol paid eniph)yment, the\ sometimes find themstdves 
iCxs than enthusiastic about the piospects. hi my opinion, this, in no way, makes 
our emphasis on education, as preparation for work, any less important for 
gifted and talented persons. It simply means that this empl.asis may meet with 
more initial resistance. 



A second career decisionrnaking problem faced by the inlelleclually gifted, in 
patticular, is their multipotenliality. Such persons arc apt to be interested in a 
wide variety of areas and to find that they cxccll in almost everything ihcy try. 
WIkmi. as in typical career decisionmaking exercises, we attempt to help persons 
narrow their consideration of possible occiipations lJuougli discovering those in 
which they lack mterest or aptitude or both, we often fnul that ver>' liiile 
narruwing occuis for many intellectually gifted persons. Some, especially if they 
discover this during that wonderiul "age of absolutism" known **adoles- 
cence," must surely wonder why they have difficulty narrowing their career 
chtJices. To point out, as wc must, that such persons can probably find equally 
productive and satisl>mg lifestyles in a variety of occupalion.d pursuits, does not 
do much to relieve the kinds of anxieties some such persons Hnd themselves 
enduring. 

A thiid problem for the inlelleclually gifted is that encountered when the 
princess of career decisionmaking places heavy emphasis on the current nature of 
the world of paid employment. The current and expected continuing rapidity of 
occupational change found in our society niake:> it generally inadvir»able to 
concentrate mucli attention on the specific nature of the v/orld of paid 
employment during the career awareness stage of career education typically 
carried out in elementary schools. However, when students reach the senior high 
school level, typical career education efforts carry a substantial concentration of 
effort on accumulation of this kind of knowledge. In the case of the highly 
inlelleclually gifted per.son, such an emphasis may be questionable even at the 
senior higji school level especially for the gifted person who is also higlily 
creative. That is, these are the very persons who, as adults, will contribute most 
to the continuing rapidity ui occupational change. For many, it will not be so 
much a matter of "discovering** occupations as it will a matter of '^inventing" 
new occupations that never before existed. When this combination of giftedness 




and crcativiiy is apparenl in a given studenl. problems of appropriate directions 
for assistance in career decisionmaking become very great indeed. 

The Development of Talent 

11 we move from consideratior. of the intellectually gifted person to the 
broader domain of the talented, a whole host of other problems emerge. One 
such problem, for example, is fotnid for persons possessing talents which, if they 
are to fuUy mature, must begin having c icentratcd attention at a very early age. 
A prime example is tlie person who has ihe potential to become a talented 
violinist. Tliere seems to be an abundance of evidence to iijJicate that tliis talent 
is one thai should be nurturt j beginning in the very early years if it is to be fully 
develo[)ed. We have all seen the results of this emphasis expressed by the various 
sizes of violins available for use b; little children that gradually become larger as 
the child develops physical maturity. The fact that this docs not appear to be a 
matter of serious concern for other lalents-for example, among those will be 
talented in playing the clarinet --makes it so less a serious problem where it 
exists. 

A second, and related, problem exists for talented persons who make 
concentrated efforts to develop their talents during their youth- namely, tlic 
risk that their lull development, as human beings, may be diminished 'n other 
important respects. This, too, is a problem that defies any simple or universal 
solution. We know that it exists au.! that, for sonu highly talented persons, it 
may have adverse effects when cauer development is seen as more iinportr.nt 
than other aspects of human growth ind development. 

A third problem especially important for career education Wcu in the 
ilcfinition of '^talent.'' I was, in one sense, relieved to discover that th/rc exists 
no apparent consensus even among those who have devoted their pr^^'^ssional 
lives to the study of gifted and talented persons when problems of definifior jre 
raised. Some seem intent on making clear distinctions between the teim 
**giftrd'' and "talented"' while others seem to regard the two as synonymous in 
meaning. I have discovered that some seem to limit their operational definition 
of "talent" to the arts and humanities area while others seem intent on talking 
about talents in the psychomotor and affective areas '>s well as those existing 
among artists, musicians, and actors. My own personal view is one that holds it 
desirable to broaden the definition of "talent" just as broadly as possible while, 
at the same time, restricting the definition of "gifted" primarily to those with 
exceptionally higli levels of academic aptitude. I suspect this may be more due 
to my ignorance than to my insiglits into the matter. At the same time, in 
attempting to conceptualize caiccr education, it has seemed desirable to me to 
consider the possibility that "talented'* auto mechanics, machinists, electricians, 
and barbers may very well exist along with "talented" artists, musicians, and 
actors. That is, I do not find it persondly comfortable to limit a view of what 
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is **ialentcd" to occupations that typically arc classiiicu as being ''professional" 
in nature. 

Work Ex^ • rience for Gifted and Talented Persons 

Career education has, from its inception, placed a strong emphasis on 
combining a **learning-to-do'' with a **doing-to-Iearn" emphasis primarily 
through entering into collaborative relationships between the formal educational 
system, the business-labor-industry-professional-government community, and the 
home and family structure. We have asked that, as part of the career exploration 
phase of career development, observational, work experience, and work-study 
opportunities be provided for students at the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. Again, we find in aspect of career education that poses a special set of 
challenges with ri^spect to gifted and talented persons. 

Traditionally, Avr.Quc^n secondary education has thought of both " vork 
experience" and '*Vork-study' as special programs largely reserved lor vnci- 
lional education students. If, as career education proposes, e'-jcation-;." 
preparation for work-is lo become a major goal of ALL who te; ' . (•[ ALl 
who learn, both work experience and work-study must be il- ^uyil a. 
general educational methodologies, not as specific kinds of e^'ncational 
programs. The skills and knowledges accumulated over the years by v ^rdSonul 
education personnel assigned such functions must be shared with the total 
faculty— or, at the very least, be made available to the entire student body. This 
has, to some extent, already begun for gifted and talented students in certain 
parts of the country under a variety of arrangements. For example, in one 
Maryland school with whom I have worked (Winston Churchill), this response 
bility has been assumed by the academic faculty while, in another Marylanc. 
school, the work-study specialist in vocational education has added the giftci 
and talented to the students served by his staff (Townson High School). In most 
schools, however, we have yet to see this problem directly attacked, let alone 
solved. 

A second problem, especially for higlily talented students, is one of finding 
talented persons in the community with whom they could acquire work 
experience. In the case of intellectually gifted students, it is obviously not 
difficult to place students with lawyers, M.D.s, engineers, etc. for purposes of 
exploring possible occupational choices. It may be quite a different matter in the 
case of the talented prospective painter living in a small town in rural America. 
In some large urban areas, this problem has been solved by bringing talented 
per<;ons from the community into the school system to assist in talent 
development of outstanding students. The New Orleans Center for the Cultural 
Arts in Career Education, under the direction of Ms. Shirley Trusty, is a good 
example. 
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The Ffw^edom to lioose 

Of ail the i)|xvational pri)blcins to be faced in nuiking career educalioii for 
gifted and talented persons an operational reality, none is more serious or more 
crucial than that concerned with protecting individual freeJom of cfioice. Here, 
wc come face to face with several ol" the bedrock concepts of career education 
that must be made clear to those charged with responsibility for helping gifted 
and talented persons. 

One crucial problem is found when one considers the apparently prevailing 
cultural mores that holds intellectually gifted persons as destined for college 
attendance. It i^ almost as though society has "sentenced" such persons to going 
to college, no matter what the interests or desires of tlie individual may be. 
Career education holds that no student should be sentenced to going to college 
because her or his measured I.Q, reaches a particular level. Rather, we have 
contended that freedom to attend college or to select other p(>st high school 
opportunities should be made fully available to all students including the 
intellectually git ted. It may v/ell be that, on occasion, we may find such a 
student wliose pr: ne occupational interest lies in becoming an auto mechanic. 
Career education has contended that sucli a student has every right to exercise 
this option and that, furthemiore, our society would not really suffer greatly if 
she or he were to do .so. 

A related problem has to do with the apparent societal mores tliat holds 
gifted and talented persons have a responsibility to develop their gifts and talents 
to the fullest possible extent. While career education advocates plead that such 
students should know and be fully aware of opportunities for talent develop- 
ment, we plead equally strongly that tlie presence of such opportunities should 
be viewed as a right of the individual, not as a responsibility forced on the 
student by society. 

Third, many seem to be operating under an assumption that gifted and 
talented persons should use their gifts and talents in the world of paid 
employment. Career education advocates make no such pretenses. On the 
contrary, we feel that there will be some, and perhaps many, gifted and talented 
persons whose system of personal values center around lifestyles that do not 
attach great significance to the world of paid employment nor to the economic 
returns to be reaped from that world. There are many gifted and talented 
persons who may preler to labor (not work) in the world oi paid employment in 
a rather menial job in order to have the kind of lifestyle that will allow them to 
gain the personal meaningfulness of true work through using their gifts and 
talents as part of their productive use of leisure time. Again, we feel strongly 
that students have, and should be allowed to exercise, this riglit. It is not at all 
inconceivable that one could encounter a higlily talented musician, for example, 
who chooses to produce music only in the solitude of his or her own home. If 
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such a person chooses not to share such a talent with any other person, this, in 
no way, means that the talent had not been used in work-nor that the talent has 
been wasted. While we certainly do hope that work will become a meaningful 
pan (){' the total lifestyle of all individuals, we do not expect thai ail will choose 
to find work only in the world of paid employment. 

Concluding Remarks 

In this presentation, 1 have tried to outline special problems facing those of us 
concerned with providing effective career education to gifted and talented 
persons. It should surprise no one that special problems are present. It is my 
hope that these problems have been presented here in a positive fashion -i.e., in 
a fashion that makes it clear that each is certainly capable of resolution and/or 
solution. It was hopefully no accident that the recently-enacted Special Projects 
Act provided sequential sections for career education, for gifted and talented, 
for women's equity, for community schools, for consumer education, and for 
arts and humanities. I like to think that all of these can and should be blended 
into a composite pattern of change in our American system of education. If this 
is to come about, it will be essential that those concerned with each area share 
with each other and work together in the interest of the students we all seek to 
serve. 

In my opinion, a career education program is incomplete indeed if it does not 
provide a clear emphasis on and concern for gifted and talented persons. 
Similarly, it would seem to me that an emphasis on the gifted and talented 
would be equally incomplete if it did not include a concern for and involvement 
in career education. I hope it seems that way to you. 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND THE HANDICAPPED PERSON 



Career HdiicatiDn represents a response to a call for educational reform. This 
call has arisen from a variety of sources, each of which has vinced dissatisfaction 
with American education as it cuiientiy exists. Such sources include students, 
parents, the business-labor-industry-professional communiiy, and the general 
public, Special segments of the population, including the economically dis- 
advantaged, minorities, tiie handicapped, and gifted persons have also expressed 
deep dissatisfaction with both the appropriatene!.s and the adequacy of 
educational opportunities that are made available to them. While their specific 
concerns vary, all seem to agree that American education is in need of major 
retorm at all levels. Career L'ducalion is properly viewed as one of several 
possible responses that could be given to this call. 

Career Lducation seeks to respond to this call for change througli making 
education as preparation for work both a prominent and a permanent goal of 
our entire educational system. To accomplish this goal, career education seeks 
tirst to unite all segments of the t\)rmal educational system in this common 
ett\)rt. To this, we seek to add the collaborative efforts of both the 
business-labt)r-industry-professional community and the home and family 
structure in ways that enhance attainment of this goal for all persons through a 
bioad range of community services and activities. 

f*rom the beginning, career education advocates have proclaimed that they 
seek to serve all persons of ;rll ages in all kinds of educational settings. In 
practice, we have .sc"en career education programs primarily limited to elemen- 
tary and secondary school youth enrolled in regular public school programs. This 
situation cannot continue if the promises of career education are to be attained. 
In this article, the problem will be illustrated througli considering implications of 
career education for handicapped persons, 

Basic Definitions Essential for Understanding Career Education 

Six basic words must be redefined in order to understand the concept of 
career education itself. These six words are; (I) *Vork''; (2) "career''; (3) 
"vocation''; (4) "(Hciipation";f5) "leisure"; and (6) "education." 

'*Work " is conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for 
oneself and others. As such, it is unimportant whether such effort is paid or 
unpaid in nature. What is Important is that it represent the basic need of all 
human beings to achicve-to accomplish-to do something productive that 
allows the individual to discover both who he/she is and why he/she is. With this 
definition, work is properly viewed as a human right-<not as a societal 
obligation. 
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'Turccr'' is the to tali rv of work one does in his or her lifetime. Thus, any 
person can have onl\ oml* carci : . That career typicall\- begins prior to entering 
lornial schooling and .ni: • i:i.i.;s well into the retirement years. 

''Voeation*' ir, one's prun.iry work role at any given point in tiuie. Vocations 
include paid employment, but they also extend to unpaid work roles. For 
example, we can speak of the "vocation" of the student, the full-time volunteer 
worker, or the full-time homemaker just as easily as we can speak about the 
'Vocation" of the plumber, th: physician, or the engineer. 

'Vceupation" is ofics primary work role in the world of paid employment. 
tconomic returns are always considered among the work values of persons 
engaged in occupations although these miglu not be considered at all by persons 
in certain vocations, The occupations of many persons will be synonomous with 
their vocations, One can never have an occupation without having a vocation 
althougli, of course, one ciui have a ^Vocation" without being engaged in an 
"occupation," 

"Leisure^' eonsists of activities, other than sleeping, in which one engages 
when not performing in his or her vocation. Tims, "leisure" holds possibilities 
for both ''work" and for "play." 

"Education" consists of all those activities and experiences through which 
one learns. As such, it is obviously a lifelong pri>cess and considerably broader in 
meaning than the term 'Vhooling." 

All that follows is based on an assumption that these six basic words are 
understood and their meanings agreed upon. Those who disagree with one or 
more of these definitions will necessarily find themselves disagreeing with much 
of the remainder of this presentation. 

With the way in which these six terms are defined, **career education's" 
definition, in a generic sense, becomes simple and straightforward. Career 
Education consists of all those activities and experiences through which one 
learns about work. As such, it makes no restrictions in meaning whether one 
speaks about work of the homemaker, the musician, the lawyer, or the 
bricklayer. Some work will require advanced college degrees while other work 
may include no formal schooling of any kind, Some work will be in the form of 
primary work roles, paid or unpaid, while other work will be carried out as part 
of one's leisure time, To the extent that work is judged "successful,'* it does 
typically-and, in these times, increasingly -require some learned set of 
vocational skills. 
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Further Consideration of tlie Meaning of Work 

The preceding definition of "career education" brings us back to further 
consideration of the meaning and implications ot' the four letter word **work/* 
Work, as used here, is a concept available only to liuman beings in that it is 
restricted to conscious effort - to something that the individual tliinks about and 
chooses (o do. h is this quahty of conscious choice that most clearly 
distinguishes the word *Vork" fiom ilie word *1abor." That it. "labor/' like 
"work," may very well result in production of benefiis, but it does not carry 
with it the connotation of something that the individual consciously chooses to 
do. Instead, "labor" is more accurately regarded as forced, involuntary effort 
that lacks personal meaningfulness and signit'icance for those ^vho perform it. 

Why do people work? Answers given to this question can be grouped into 
three broad classit'ications of reasons - cL-onomic, sociological, and psychological. 
Work, in the world of paid employment, always includes economic reasons and, 
if maximally meaningful to the individual, carries sociological and psychological 
reasons as well. Economic reasons, of course, center around the needs most of us 
have to accumulate income so that w2 can purchase goods, products, or services 
produced througli the work of others. Sociological reasons center around 
recognition that one's work contributes to the goals of our society in a positive 
way-that what one does has benefit for one's fellow human beings. Psycholog- 
ical reasons center around personal recognition of one's accomplishments- 
around the feeling of being someone through being able to say that one has 
accomplished something. 

While most persons experience economic reasons for working and many, 
although not ail, can readily observe the sociological significance of the work 
that they do, the single reason for working that can be said to apply to all 
persons is that which centers around the psychological dimension. Fonner 
President Lyndon Johnson perhaps expressed this need for work as clearly as 
anyone when, in a speech, he said 

To hunger for use and to go unused is the 
greatest hunger of all. 

He was, of course, referring to the human need of all human beings to feel that 
someone needs them for something-that it does matter to someone that they 
exist-that, because they are alive, the world is, in some way and to some degree 
better off. 

The concerns and scope of career education extend to all three of these basic 
reasons for working. It is this breadth of concern that enables career education 
to say that it is concerned with all persons of all ages in all settings from all levels 
of educational background. The basic premise of career education is that the 
need to work is a basic human need for all human beings. That is why we refer 
to work as a "human right" rather than as a **societal obligation." 
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Career Education and Handicapped Persons 

In a recent paper, C. Samuel Barone, USOE Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, presented the following predictions regarding the approximately 
2.5 million handicapped youth who will leave our school systems in the next 
four years: 

525,000 • 21% • will be either fully employed or enrolled in college. 

1,000,000 - 40% - will be underemployed and at tlie poverty level. 

200,000 - 8% - will be in their home community and idle much of the time. 

650,000 - 26% • will be unemployed and on welfare. 

75,000 • 3% - will be totally dependent and institutionalized.* 

Predications, such as these, raise very grave concerns for those dedicated to 
the career education movement. The prediction that one million of these 
liandicapped youth will be underemployed is a very serious matter indeed. The 
concept of underemployment is that pictures a person as possessing greater 
degrees of productive capability m the tasks he or she is asked to perfomi 
routinely require. Underemployment leads to boredom on the job and is seen by 
many as a major contributor to worker alienation in our society at the present 
time. To piedict that this will be the fate of 2 out of every 5 handicapped youth 
leaving our school system in the next four years can only be regarded as a serious 
indictment of our educational system and of the larger society. 

We have, for far too long, seemed to act as though a handicapped person 
should be both pleased with and grateful for ii.^y kind of work society provides. 
Unlike other persons, we seem to assume t'i:tt, if ;i person is handicapped, 
boredom on a job is impossible. Worse, mur.» •)i i,ociety has seemed to assume 
that, while most persons should seek work compatible with their interests and 
aptitudes, such consideration are not necessary when seeking to find employ- 
ment for handicapped persons. U any job in the world of paid employment can 
be found for the handicapped person, we seem far too often to be personally 
reheved and surprised when the handicapped person is anything less than 
effusively grateful. 

Similarly, we seem to assume that those handicapped persons who are not 
employed in the world of paid employment are not and cannot be working. This 
is, in the philosophy of career education, both false and wrong. We know that, 
for example, the fact that a person is unemployed and on welfare certainly does 
not mean, for many such persons, that they do not work. There is a very great 
deal of work being carried out in many welfare homes, the results of which are 
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readily apparent to any who visit in such homes. Yet, because persons on welfare 
are not engaged in the world of paid employment, society seems to assume that 
they are not working. Even more tragic, some seem to assume that people on 
welfare do not want to work. If the humaji need to work pictured here has any 
validity at alljt certainly applies to persons on welfare just as to alJ other 
persons. 

The 200,000 youth who are predicted to be in their hon^e community and 
idle much of the time c;m certainly not be written off as persons with no interest 
in working or no personal needs to work. Something should be provided for such 
[persons, wliether it be paid or unpaid work. The field of the liandicapped has, 
for years, be promiting the concept of the sheltered worksliop for those who are 
unable to compete effectively in the world of paid employment. The prime 
rationale for the sheltered workshop must surely lie in recognition of the human 
need for work that is being discussed here. If this concept is valid for those in 
sheltered workshops, it is certainly also valid for those who are not. 

Career education seeks to make work possible, meaningful, and satisfying for 
all individuals. To do so for handicapped pers^)ns demands, nrsi <m all :hat we 
regard their riglit to choose from among the widest possible >ct - opportunities 
equally as important as for any other individual. We seem u... oficii to be 
satisfied when we have found something that a handicapped person can do. We 
should be dissatisfied until and unless we have explored, to the fullest possible 
extent, the total array of work that might be possible for a given handicapped 
person. To stop prior to reaching this point is being less than fair to the 
handicapped person and to the larger society. 

One further basic principle of the career education movement would seem to 
have some relevance for handicapped persons. This is the principle that holds 
that we should seek to emphasize the individual's successes, not his or her 
failures. In career education, a conscientious attempt is made to emphasize 
accomplishments-attainments-achievements-c/oi/ig. This can best be carried 
out by refn':in>; ij emphasize failures and shortcomings. It would seem that this 
principle hoWs „:ie positive potential for working with handicapped persons 
who, far too often are made well aware of their limitations and, in the process, 
effectivel) iimiv;*.! in discovering their talents. We have, it would seem, been 
sometimes too much concerned about helping the handicapped realize and 
appreciate how much society is doing for them. In so doing, we run the risk of 
de^mphasizing, for many handicapped persons, how much each can do for 
himself or herself. 

Handicapped persons are as deserving of whatever benefits career education 
has to offer as are any other individuals. To date, not many career education 
programs have made the kinds of special efforts necessary in order to make 
career education a reality for handicapped persons. It is hoped that these 
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remarks may stimulate both those in career education and those working in the 
field ot^ the handicapped to work together in order to correct this lack of 
attention. The need to work is a human need of all human beings. Handicapped 
persons ^^re human beings. 
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